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" Rook ! whom daylight nevw pom 
Its sunny shovrars of golden wine, 
Shedding upon the meanest things 
A halo shining and dirine, — 

How darkness, like a wandering soul. 
Doth make thy stillness seem nniest ! — 
Um burden of a hesTy crime, 
That may not lea^ the gloomy breast. 

Earing looks not in with smiling ihee, 
Of Buth's brown garment trimmed to tell, 
Tlie beauty of the woods to bring. 
And cast o'er dally lifb its spell. 

She enters here no opened pane 
Tb didce her scented gaiments round : 
EDere all in vain the summer rain 
Doth patter with entreating sound. 

The sunlie^t glideth off elsewhere, 
To tinge the leaf, and gild the flower; 
For gorgeous carpets cannot bear 
The sun's warm glances for an hour. 

The shrouded chairs no tales repeat 
Of merry chat, or childhood's glee ; 
Of romping games of little foot, 
Or pleasing hum of industry. 

Let sunsldne glority the room 

As fleely as hill, glade, and stream ; 

And, wandering guest-like throu|^ ttie house. 

Impart to lift its eheering beam." 

Ltdia Teby. 



PREFACE. 



A TREAUSE on " Sunshine" might now be written 
which should lay claim to permanent literary value ; 
but, eight years ago, the case was very different. 
Besearches into the nature of heat and light, which 
now hold all established theories in suspension, were 
then hardly begun, not at all published. The fol- 
lowing lecture was written in the White Mountains 
during the summer of 1856, — written in a three- 
weeks' storm of rain, which drove cascades down 
the brown rocks ; sank the interval ; changed the 
Saco firom a purling rill, that a woman's instep 
might have spanned, to a roaring torrent; which 
lifted bridges, and demolished harvests ; and which 
testified to the value of ^^ sunshine," by sending 
home all those who had been immured for the sea- 
son between those damp mountain waDs to long 
typhoid-fevers, from which many of them are not 
yet recovered. For that reason, perhaps, I cared 
little about it, but threw it aside for a year, and 
did not use it till a sudden emergency compelled 
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me. But we are poor judges of our own work. It 
18 better to do a useful than a brilliant thing. This 
little lecture not only met the approbation of the 
country Tillages to which I carried it ; but, in Bos- 
ton itself, more than one physician urged me to 
print it. During the years that have followed, I 
have had repeated testimony to the &ct, that it 
changed the habits of many individuals, and had 
an effect which marked an era in many humble 
homes. 

It is published now at the wish and expense of 
friends. The subject has become fashionable ; and 
not only the sanitary but the healing effect of ^^ sun- 
shine" has at last found competent and eloquent 
advocates. 

Under such circumstances, those who publish it 
hope that the sale of my little tract may help to 
form a fund to secure me in the publication of 
works to which I have given more thought. 

I had no valid objection to urge against its pub- 
lication, except that urged against the publication 
of Florence Nightingale's admirable ^^ Notes on 
Nursing," — '' It contains only what all people of 
common sense ought to know." "I am sure," 
young people said when the '' Notes on Nursing " 
first came out, — <^ I am sure, I don't know what 
people are in England ; but everybody knows these 
things in America." 
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To this I can only replj, that I have seen the 
wife of a Doctor of Divinity, in Massachusetts, 
bathe a sick infant in a teacup of warm water. I 
have also seen, in the house of an accomplished 
woman and highly gifted man, — the latter the 
Judge of a Superior Court in a New-England 
State, — every sanitary law broken ; and every 
abuse that Miss Nightingale dwells on, in full impe- 
rial sway. So far as I know, no woman of our day 
has written a book equal in value to her little essay, 
if its ML significance could but be perceived. 

That these words of mine may follow at an 
humble distance her plain common sense, is the best 
wish with which I can give them to the world. 

Caboldve H. Dall. 
Boston, March, 1864. 



SUNSHINE. 



SUNSHINE IN ITS Relation to Health. 
It was Qot without meiaiung that the 
ancient PythoneBS stood beside the tripod 
over the smoke of burning coals. So, stand- 
ing by the family hearth, woman can speak 
with intense conviction, where a man might 
only detail a fact, scientific or practical. For 
the most part, men either despise the body, 
or worship it. One class are so devoted to 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, that they seem 
devoid of souls. You wonder what the infi- 
nite Father will do with them, when, dropping 
at the grave all the instincts, satis&ctions, 
and veils of the flesh, they enter naked on an 
iamiortal life. The other, earnest in the pur- 
suit of great moral, scientific, or literary ends, 
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brave without question all the suffering to 
which that flesh is heir, heedless of its torment, 
hopeless of its comfort, remorseless in its sub- 
jection. The beautiful arrangements of blood 
and bone and muscle are only an obstacle to 
their labor, a hinderance to their achievement : 
in the hand of the master, they are an exqui- 
site set of tools, capable of self-restoration, 
when ignorance or presumption has notched 
their edges or dimmed their lustre. 

The activity and health of the soul itself 
require a healthy body. Such a body, habit- 
ually controlled by reasonable thought, be- 
comes the medium, not of mere sensation, but 
of the power of a divine life. 

" The disregard of the laws of nature," says 
a distinguished author, '' and the substitution 
of fashionable delusions for divine realities, is 
one cause of the great frequency of madness 
among us." Is it strange that unnatural 
habits should cause what we call mental de- 
rangement? This derangement is not of the 
soul itself, but of the organs through which 
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its divine power is manifested ; and, whether 
we speak of nervous derangement or mental 
derangement, we speak equally of something 
within human control. Bj the substitution 
of " fashionable delusions for divine realities," 
I am brought naturally to the influence of 
light on health. Within this century, an 
entirely new group of diseases has appeared. 
They are such as affect women oftener than 
men; such as spring from general debility, 
rather than from special organic causes. When 
physicians prescribe for this debility, they 
suggest diet, ventilation, exercise; but I have 
never heard any of them dwell on the neces- 
sity of light. 

'^ The most remarkable fact," says Dr. Moore, 
in speaking of human generation and birth, — 
''the most remarkable fact connected with 
the first visible ovum is the intense bril- 
liancy of the fluid within the germinal vesi- 
cle. Newton was not fanciful when he de- 
cided the composition of the diamond by its 
relation to light; nor are we when we de- 
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mwxd jovx obseryatioQ of the strong aiSnity 
for light esdubited by the oeatral human 
germ, and your close attention to the infer- 
enoea to be drawn from if 

And one of these inferences is, that the 
being who in his primal conditi<m exhibits 
this, strong affinity, and who in hiS' perfeot 
d0Yelopment has been furnished with the 
most exquisitely ccmstituted eye in the uni- 
verse, is, in truth, a child of light, meant to 
reoeive all the sunshine of creati<m; bom 
to welcome the ^ray light of morning, to bask 
in the serene fulness of noon, and meditate 
as he gazes on the flushed sky of evening ; 
born to be uplifted by all its holy influences, 
to drink without stint or measure of the 
wsgrm glory of the sun. We compile yolumes 
in honor of the Sea. Would a volume be 
welcome, recording on its pages all the testi- 
mony of ancient and modem times, of classic 
and profane pens, in honor of the Light ? 
Could we afford to smile at the damsel who 
read an ode to Apollo at noon by gaslight, or 
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Milton's BOiixiet in the gloom of a curtained 
dbamber ? 

All the instincts of human natnre accept 
the idea of the healthfninees of light, and its 
agency in strengthening and cheering human 
life ; tiid these instincts are as true in the 
uncultured as in the very flower of civiliza- 
tion, the culmination of all its refined in- 
Suences, -^ the poet. I shall never forget, 
that when I attempted, some years ago, to 
cuire a colored child, as ignorant and as antic 
as Mrs. Stbwe's Topsy, of a most unwhole- 
«ome di^ad of darkness, by telling him that 
God dwelt in that darkness, surrounding hiM 
even there with tender, fatherly arms ; bear- 
ing him up, that he should not stumble, not 
strike his foot against a stone, — I shall nevet 
forget that he turned upon me a look of 
hutnorous unbelief, shaking his head sturdily, 
and insisting, '^ Nay, £h dwells in Oi^ marvd- 

Kor is the idea that light is divine peculiar 
to ttiy colored friend, or to his fiiends the writ- 
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era of the Sacred Scripture. Whoever dreams 
oi^the ''plumes of God's calm angel'' sees him 
" standing in the sun ; " and every thought of 
heaven, when we think of it as a place, and not 
as a condition, is clothed in overweening radi- 
ance. When God talked with Moses^ his face 
" shone like the sun." David does not forget 
to pray that the Almighty will turn the " light " 
of his countenance upon him : and, in the grand 
vision of the Apocalypse, we are told that 
the countenance of the Lamb " shone as the 
sun shineth in his strength ; " and the great 
city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it ; for the " glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb was the light 
thereof." All the company of the saints and 
apostles could find no fitter name for Christ 
than the Sun of Bighteousness ; and we use 
no empty rhetoric when we speak of the 
" Father of Light." Nor am I wasting words 
when I dwell upon the persistency with which 
men have looked on light as divine. The 
long experience of the ages makes no mis- 
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takes. Its epithets are deserved. Its figures 
are apposite. Its allegories have a founda- 
tion in nature. It was no foolish worship 
that the Parsees paid to the one vivifying 
power which their senses could perceive, — 

** When the ran the pleasnre taught them, 
That he teacheth every thmg." 

The torch of Prometheus brought light as 
well as flame into our social circle. Not 
merely culinary facilities, mechanical skill, 
and practical arts without number, waited 
upon it, but beauty, color, and order gleamed 
in its descent, and checkered with pictu- 
resque promise the pavement on which it 
fell. Nor were its delicate irradiations void 
of meaning to the soul of man. They were 
a single manifestation of that all - pervading 
Power, of which Light is the most significant 
written name. Like the presence of Ood, 
the day -beam pursues every created thing. 
While it spans and shapes the blue of heaven, 
it tinges the green depths of ocean, giving 
necessary light and warmth to the coldest of 
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itB hidd^i tribes. It hanntA irith myriad 
imm of beauty all the darkest recesses of tiie 
£3rest; and scatters a thou^nd diamonds; tm- 
seen of man^ as it restlessly glances from tip 
to tip of grottoed pinnacles of crystal. It 
quivers in the mist of the Indian summer^ 
and through the thin^ sharp air of spring, 
hovering over broad meadows, long slopes of 
the brown interval, and gliding like a spirit 
throng wide thorough&res and narrow 
lanes, to peep by many a chink into tiie «u^ 
blessed chambers of city poverty and disease. 
It hangs like a coronet on the brow of bean^ 
ty. It sparkles amid the snnny locks of 
childhood, and cherishes with grateful warmth 
the bald pate of age. To all healthy and 
happy beings it is welccHtne ; and, whenever it 
rests on what is offensive or unclean, it is 
only to purify it by its chemical and subtle 
influences, to transmute the heap of shapeless 
offiil into spreading ferns and budding bk>8- 
soms, or to cover with curious lichens its dis* 
integrating substance. The angels of health 
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and cheerfulness and beauty literally course 
up and down the sunbeam: what shall be- 
come of those who shut it out, or hinder its 
ministering spirits on their endless mission of 
growth and gladness ? 

How great must be the power of light I 
In passing from the sun to ns, it causes five 
hundred millions of millions of vibrations a 
second in the air through which it passes. 
Our brains are capable of vibrations as rapid 
as those of the air; and the undulations of 
light are so modified as to subserve a vast 
variety of enjoyments, had light no further 
power over man than the satisfaction of SBch 
desires as shape and color excite. A distin- 
guished chemist lately undertook to show, 
that all moving powers have their origin in 
the rays of the sun. He stated, that while 
the heaviest train that could pass over the 
tubular bridge at the Menai Straits would 
only force it half an inch from its usual level, 
the direct rays of the sun shining on it for 
some hours would bend it two inches and a 
a 
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bjaI4 and lengthen it three. The flinty obe- 
lisky shooting upward for two hundred and 
twenty feet from the summit of Bunker Hill, 
daily yields to the warm rays that woo it ; 
and its granite point, sketching a fair ellipse 
against the. deep blue of the heaven to which 
it has climbed, only regains its perpendicular 
when the clouds shut out the planet, the 
twilight fidls, or the summer shower cools ita 
molten heart. 

Do brain and nerve and spinal cord resist 
the influence to which the well-wrought metal 
and the quarried stone must yield? 

You say sometimes, that children need 
sunshine as much as the flowers. They need 
it far more. The fairest blossom that ever 
studded a tropic meadow, or nestled in an 
alpine gorge, may wear its garb of beauty, 
with no conscious sense of deprivation when 
the glad light is withheld. The child passes 
on from circle to circle of life, basking body 
ajid soul in the material sunshine, only to 
grow consciously into a diviner illumination ; 
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yet this popular Baying is but half under* 
stood, hardly at all believed. 

In spite of it, we make nurseries of our 
darkest and least attractive rooms. In spito 
of it, we shut out the sunbeams, lest they 
should fade the curtains, stripe the carpet, or 
darken the baby cheek of which we are so 
proud : but the most richly tinted lilies 
blossom white as snow, where heaven's beam 
cannot reach them; and, among the lower 
forms of animal life, no perfect development 
will come before the light. Down in Alpine 
gorges, where sunlight cannot follow the day, 
cretins are bom, — always among the most 
deformed and depressed of God's creatures, 
and almost always idiots. Some years ago, I 
saw a cretin in the streets of Buffalo, — a 
strange mass of deformity, with spindling 
legs, a heaped-up back, and wild, clutching 
arms. He leaned against the bridge which 
spanned the canal. He was old; for thin, 
white hairs streaked the top of his enormous 
head; and low, over bosom and abdomen, 
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dropped the huge swelling, which, strangely 
unlike the wen of which it reminded me, dis- 
torted his heavy throat. It was a hot sum- 
mer noon : he was ragged and hungry ; yet 
he .asked neither food nor clothes of the 
passers-by, but, gazing full at the scorching 
sun, with a true instinct he gathered it ever 
and anon to himself, swaying those thin arms 
up and down, as if he recognized in its beams 
his true medicine. 

My eyes filled with tears as I gazed upon 
him, and thought of the goodness of God, 
who, whenever the violation of his physical 
laws entails disease or suffering, inlays the 
evil with a spiritual instinct, which insures 
the future restoration of the victim. The 
thirst for sunshine was upon the poor cretin, 
and not even under the hot noon of that 
Western city did he cease to satisfy it. The 
cheering and health-giving power of sunlight 
is most marked in the case of insane persons. 
This is not a matter of theory, but something 
obvious to the most careless observer. The 
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Bnperintendent of an asylum once said to 
me, that all the windows in such a build- 
ing ought to open towards the south. The 
wise of all nations have looked to the sun as 
the centre of vital energy ; but only very 
late observers have proved by actual experi- 
ment what physicians have long affirmed, — 
namely, that a sort of sympathy exists be- 
tween us and the globe we dwell on, giving 
a tendency to the recurrence of certain states 
at certain intervals, and so controlling by 
time and measure the influences which ope- 
rate upon us, that many of the events which 
most nearly concern us may be calculated 
with an approach to precision. Thus the 
axis of the human frame is found to have an 
electric and vital sympathy with the mag- 
netic axis of the earth ; and, when we con- 
sider the current of magnetic force which is 
constantly pouring over the earth with the 
sunbeams, we can discern the kind of relation 
which their presence bears to human health. 
Its agency has long been familiar to all who 
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watch beside the bed of sickness ; and the 
influence which exists there must necessarily 
be active, if unobserved in a state of health* 
All accoucheurs know how the labor of a 
mother rises and falls in vital intensity with 
the height of the sun ; how, in protracted 
and difficult cases, the child that is not born 
at midnight must wait till dawn; unborn at 
simrise, it must wait till noon ; or, passing 
that fulness of time, its first faint cry will be 
heard at sunset. These mysterious sym- 
pathies of external nature with the powers 
of birth throw Bignificance into other well- 
known facts. The paroxysms of a daily ague 
come on when the rate of breathing is low- 
est ; those of alternate days, when the rate 
of breathing is highest: for we consume more 
or less oxygen as we are surrounded more or 
less by light and heat ; and our nervous 
systems, in their alternations of rest and ac- 
tion, sympathize with the height and power 
of the sun. In cases of hydrophobia and St. 
Yitus's dance^ strong light has been known 
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to produce convulsions. Every physician 
knows that the severity of any eruptive dis- 
ease, the small-pox for instance, is greatly 
mitigated by the absence of light, and conse- 
quent depression of vitality. Epidemics such 
as the plague and cholera have been fre- 
quently observed to follow the shady side of 
the streets, as if the sun had a life-giving and 
restorative power. The best authorities state 
this to have been the case during the ter- 
rible ravages of the plague in London. 1 
have myself had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the fact in regard to cholera in the 
cities of Toronto and Boston. If proper 
observations were made, I feel quite sure 
that it would be found that cholera never 
prevailed in seasons of " clear shining." Dur- 
ing its prevalence in Canada in 1854, the 
Bun was hidden behind a coppery mist. On 
all sides loitered a brazen glare ; no dance 
of happy sunbeams, no white brilliance of a 
radiant firmament, but red reflections as if 
from the mouth of a furnace — a lurid, un- 
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wholesome light. The sun shone through a 
medium which deprived its rays of a great 
portion of their invigorating power. Even 
then, the chances of recovery seemed great- 
est when the patient's room opened towards 
the south. In Boston, in less serious epi- 
demics, I have seen the fatality greatest, not 
only in cellars, where a want of ventilation 
might be said to aid the darkness, but in 
such rooms as the direct sunlight never 
reached, either externally or otherwise. In 
chronic diseases, and the long prostrations in 
which debility refuses to be conquered, sun- 
light is very important to restoration. Many 
invalids are sent long and expensive jour- 
neys, and recover under what is called change 
of air, when all they needed was to be re- 
moved from the habitual darkness of a sick- 
room. In all diseases, the patient's room 
should be kept as light as the nervous excite- 
ment will permit ; a necessity which arises as 
much from the chemical as the tonic etfect of 
sunshine. It is seldom that the air of a 
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darkened room can be kept fit to breathe. 
The light filiera the atmosphere to which it 
ia admitted; and will keep it sweet and pnre 
under very discouraging circumstances. Do 
not suppose me such a fanatic on this subject, 
that I cannot recognize the soothing power 
of darkness. In devoting several hours to 
study, we often begin labor with a fulness of 
light, which it is found impossible to bear 
when fatigue exhausts the freshness and in- 
creases the nervous irritability. We under- 
stand such necessities ; but they are not the 
necessities of health, nor of the world in 
general. God never allows us to abuse a 
single organ with impunity. Our national 
habit of hasty eating he punishes with im- 
perfect digestion, and consequent decay of 
the teeth, in the individual who will not use 
them, and their evident deterioration in the 
generations which succeed. The need of ocu- 
lists may arise, far more than we know, from 
our persistence in the use of gas and lamp- 
light, when we might have the sun. Chil- 
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dren should be taught to read, write, and 
sew in full light. All labor pursued in half- 
light or twilight, always bad when natural, 
and far worse when artificial, will be found to 
have injurious effects. The eye is so made, 
that it will adapt itself to any degree of dim- 
ness ; but God means to task it only in the 
light, and sunlight is the best light. To get 
an idea of its constitution, we divide it into 
sixteen parts : of these^ three are yellow, five 
are red, and eight blue. Ordinary lamplight, 
on the contrary, has three parts blue, five 
yellow, and eight red. It is the blue ray 
which gives transparent whiteness to the 
firmament; and, speaking according to this 
analysis, we may call natural light blue, and 
artificial light red. Now, it is knowp to most 
of you, and it will be seen in the course of 
my remarks, that every color produces its 
own distinct and individual effect upon the 
brain. The effect of the red lamplight, there- 
fore, must be quite different from that of 
the blue sunlight, — that clear, refreshing tint 
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which fills the ether, and lifts the soul, like 
the petal of a spring-flower, direct to God. 
Physically and morally, its effect will differ. 
The optic nerve is very short, and seems, in 
consequence, to command the whole resources 
of the brain. So any over-straining of the 
eye produces immediate headache and op- 
pression. Therefore late hours are peculiar- 
ly iujurious to young ohildreti, who should 
always go to rest with the sun. Their or- 
ganizations, always irritable and nervous 
when compared with those of adults, are fret- 
ted and disturbed by the unnatural excite- 
ment of artificial light. Parents who secure 
their retiring before this appears will seldom 
be fretted by their wakefulness ; but they 
will have to rise early, and sacrifice their 
own morning naps to the well-being of their 
children. 

It would not surprise me if some of those 
now listening should live to find it accounted 
unpardonable ignorance to place the beds in 
a hospital otherwise than with their heads 
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to the north, so that the bodies of patients 
should be assisted in their efforts to recover 
vUdl equilibrium by the magnetic equilib- 
rium of the globe ; when the effects of sun- 
light and moonlight on vital condition shall 
be calculated like that rise and fall of the 
tides, which is, at present, the most obvious 
evidence of their material power ; when 
the sun-stroke which brings instant death 
shall be understood to be, what it really is, 
only a momentary concentration of an ever- 
acting force. 

All the courses of life, feeling, and thought, 
are associated with solar light. We hope 
to see the time when the basements, so 
convenient in cities, will fall into disuse, 
and every part of a house be built above 
ground; when servants will share the goodly 
cheer of the sunlight, and no longer be com- 
pelled to live in the unblessed neighborhood 
of drains and water-pipes? The healthiest 
houses are those which are exposed on every 
side to the sun, and the healthiest room in 
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any house will be that which receives its 
direct rays longest. Speaking on this sub- 
ject with an intensity of conviction which 
yon cannot at once share, I must ask you to 
consider the reasonableness of certain mod- 
em customs. One cold winter's day, not very 
long ago, I went in a Southern city to make 
a bridal call. I was ushered into a room so 
completely dark, that I stumbled over a large 
Newfoundland dog, without in the least com- 
prehending the nature of the obstruction. 
Par off, a few glowing coals dimly revealed 
the outline of the grate and hearth. Afler 
sitting some minutes, I determined to ascer- 
tain by what means the light of heaven had 
been so successfully excluded. Giving a 
shrewd, Yankee guess as to the locality of 
the window, I groped my way across the 
room. I lifted first a heavy drapery of crim- 
son damask, falling in folds, and lined, as it 
afterwards appeared, with white silk; then 
a thick holland blind ; and lastly, close fitting 
to the glctss, and kept down by a piece of 
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lead sewed into the heni; a screen of close 
serge heavier than coffee-bagging. On the 
outsidC; the green Venetian blinds were 
shut. 

The same God who gives ns the forest 
sanctuary, where the hot light of noon is 
strained through wreathing branches of ten- 
der green, doubtless intended that we should 
shelter ourselves from the glare of a July 
sun by the best means at our command ; but 
he ventilates that sanctuary with air which 
has been wanned and filtered by his radiant 
ministers. The coolness of a grove is very 
unlike the deadly dampness of a cellar : and 
it is not until fruit is heaped in masses in an 
ice -chest, instead of hanging clustered in 
sunny air, that it becomes the cause of suffer- 
ing and disease. We know all the excuses 
for this fashionable folly, — the dust which 
must be shut out, the reflected light which 
&des the furniture. Let me beg you never 
to buy curtains and carpets till you can 
afford to let them fade ; till you can, if neces- 
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sary, cheerfully sacrifice them to convenience 
or health. Be patient with the dust, care- 
fully removing it day by day ; but remember- 
ings that, floating in the sunshine, it is far 
better company than the vegetating mustiness 
of a darkened apartment. 

Let me allude also to the obstinacy, and 
ingratitude of those, who, when God has 
taken his beloved ones to himself, sit in dark- 
ened rooms, refusing to entertain his angels, 
his deputed comforters. His angdSf I repeat; 
for sunshine and fresh air are so full of God's 
living presence, that, when poured into the 
house of mourning, all depression and dis- 
trust fly before them, with the shadows from 
the ceiling. God meant that we should 
grieve ; that we should know the bitterness 
of loss, and feel the unsatisfactoriness of all 
buman affections: but he never meant that 
any grief should be inconsolable; and, that 
none ever may, he permits the fresh air of 
heaven to scatter the clouds which hang 
over the soul, as it scatters the mist from the 
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mountain-top; permits also the radiant sun- 
shine to fill with its beams every corner of 
the darknesS; spanning with the iris of an 
eternal hope the falling tear. Open houses 
and hearts till Christ interprets the Apollo, 
and the dawn and noon of each successive 
sun become the prophetic intimations of the 
growth and fulness of an everlasting day. 

Not only bodily health, then, but the health 
of mind and soul, depends, in a great degree, 
upon our relation to light. 

Unnatural habits, the deeply to be deplored 
profligacies of large cities, seek and love the 
darkness. If the darkness of night tempt 
to many an awful crime, it is not too much to 
say, that small improprieties of speech and 
action pass unrebuked in the dimness of 
modern apartments. You have turned gas 
and water into your habitations : let me en- 
treat you to turn on the priceless blessing ot 
the sunlight. It is a free gift ; but, before its 
radiant onslaught, whole troops of imps will 
fly. 
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GholeraS; cramps, and fevers will evacuate 
the nursery; flirtations and French novels 
will desert the drawing-room. Instead of 
free iMvkingy you will have free apeaJdngy — a 
much more wholesome thing ; instead of me* 
taphysical abstractions, tangible realities ; 
instead of perplexing cares, an orderly crys- 
tallization of duties. There are no troubles 
in life so heavy that the sunshine and blue 
air may not help to lift them ; no net-work 
of difficulties so perplexing that the same 
radiant powers may not transform it into a 
"web of light." 

If our General Government may contract 
a debt which is to mortgage our industry for 
centuries for political ends, why may not 
local governments incur far smaller liabilities 
to pour this priceless blessing of sunlight 
into the heart of our great cities 7 If it be 
right to shoot down men to secure our own 
ends, it must surely be right to pull down 
buildings to thwart Satan in his. I long for 
the time when crowded squares, narrow 
8 
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lanes, and inaccessible by-ways shall be swept 
out of existence. Vice hides in corners, like 
disease. Let ns force them both into the 
full light of day. Poor men must have their 
share of the free air and the broad light; 
and what the capitalist loses in unrighteous 
rent he shall gain in lightened taxes. 

We pass naturally from Light to Color. 
Upon purely personal experience, I have al- 
ways believed that the color of surrounding 
objects might have a beneficial or a delete- 
rious effect upon the health. Not that any 
one color would be found equally injurious to 
all persons, or that any one would be equally 
agreeable to all. Differently colored rays 
produce different chemical and magnetic ef- 
fects. Different persons have different degrees 
of electric vitality, so that a certain color 
may supply to one individual exactly what 
would be superfluous to another. In this 
way we may account for the personal fancies 
which sometimes amuse us. Johnson wished 
to surround himself with yellow ; Young 
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loved the cheering warmth of crimson ; and 
Goldsmith revelled in the heavy sumptuooch 
ness of plum-color. Such partialities do not 
seem to be accidental. We are conscious of 
a certain affinity between persons and the 
colors of their choice. Strong, active per- 
sons are very apt to dress in stone or Quaker 
colors, as if they sought for the eye a repose 
they find impossible to brain and muscle. 
" How much that dress looks like you 1 " is the 
common remark which expresses our sense 
of this relation. The exciting effect of a red 
color upon infuriated animals is well known ; 
and insane persons frequently manifest an 
extraordinary disgust for or attraction to- 
wards a particular tint. 

In a review of Baron Feuchtersleben's 
" Medical Psychology," it is said that Bosch 
and Esquirol affirm, from observation, that 
indigo-dyers become melancholy; and those 
who dip in scarlet, choleric. This experience 
of theirs is in curious accordance with the 
old assertion of Paracelsus, that blue is an 
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injurions color; and suggests the inquiry, 
whether the conunon phrase of " blue devils " 
does not owe its origin to an unconsciously 
recognized psychologic fact. 

In an article on photography, in the ^' Lon- 
don Quarterly/' the author says, the most 
interesting result of this discovery is the con- 
sequent inquiry into the solar attributes. It 
is proved by this, that, beside its light and 
heat, the solar ray has a chemical or photo^ 
graphic function, which is the cause of all 
decomposition and chemical change. We 
have long known that certain of the colored 
rays have more of this power than others. 
Sensitive * surfaces darken soonest in the 
violet and blue rays. A sensitive paper, 
placed under a dense purple or blue glass, 
changes as soon as if not shaded at all. Un- 
der a yellow glass, it remains a long time 
without changing. 

" The prepared paper,'' says the reviewer, 
"may be compared to chaos, on which the 
sun's rays call up image after image, till the 
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whole creation stands revealed^ yet not in 
the order in which it met the solar gaze. 
While some colors have hastened to greet his 
coming, others have slumbered at their posts. 
So impatient have been the blues and violets 
to perform their tasks, that the substance of 
the color has been dissolved, as it were, in 
the ray ; while the reds and yellows hardly 
kindled into action before the paper was 
withdrawn." In this way, the relations of 
colors are often changed in a picture ; the 
deepest blue growing light, while the golden 
tints perform the office of a shadow. Bulbs 
of tulip and ranunculus will germinate under 
red and yellow glass ; but they prove sicUy, 
and do not bud. Under a green glass, into 
which color blue enters, they are less feeble ; 
but, under a pure blue glass, plants and 
flowers attain perfection. In this last fact 
we have a hint of the vital value of sunshine, 
which we have already shown to be the lluest 
light which it is possible to obtain. 

Somewhere, Savage Landor has spoken of 
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a language of criticism in which gradations 
of color should express gradations of quality. 
Purple, he thinks, should express grandeur 
and majesty of thought ; scarlet, vigor of 
utterance ; pink, vivacity ; green, elegant 
and moderate composition ; and so on. Com- 
menting on this, Mrs. Jameson suggested 
that blue should express contemplative 
power ; yellow, wit ; and violet, tender- 
ness. 

When " blue " comes to be generally re- 
cognized as an expression of contemplative 
power, we shall have " blue devils " or " blue 
angels," according to the life a man has 
led. 

I have not alluded to the typical rela- 
tions of color, real and suggested, merely to 
amuse a passing fancy : these relations have 
an actual basis in their well-known magnetic 
and chemical effects. Baron Beichenbach 
placed one of his sensitive patients in elec- 
tric connection with the spectrum. He put 
a metallic rod in her hand, and, without her 
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knowledge, guided its point from tint to tint. 
Yellow and green gave her the feeling of 
refreshing coolness. The red ray gave out 
warmth, and the violet ray was irritating 
and disagreeable. These experiments were 
repeated so many times, and on so many per- 
sons, with precisely the same results, that it 
seemed to him they must be controlled by 
general rather than specific laws. The sub- 
ject is worthy of attention ; for we can decide 
for ourselves the color of the atmosphere 
which surrounds us, and the garments that 
we wear. The color of the atmosphere is 
modified by the paint upon our walls, and the 
glass through which the light passes. From 
an English paper devoted to the interests of 
the working-classes, I cut the following sug- 
gestive remarks : — 

'^From several years' observation in rooms of 
various sizes, used for manufacturing purposes, and 
occupied by females for twelve hours a day, I found 
that the workers who occupied those rooms which 
had large windows, with large panes of glasa^ on 
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the four sides of the room, so that the sun's raja 
could penetrate the room during the whole day^ were 
much more healthy than workers whose rooms were 
lighted from one side only, or through BtnaU panes 
of glass. I observed, beside, that the workers in one 
room were very cheerful and healthy ; while those 
in a similar room, eknployed in the same work, were 
all inclined to melancholy, and complained of pain 
in the forehead and eyes. They were often too ill 
to work. A careful examination showed that the 
two rooms were equally well ventilated and lighted. 
I found the drainage in both cases perfect ; but one 
room was wholly whitewashed, while the other was 
colored with yellow ochre. I had this ochre washed 
off, and the room thoroughly whitewashed. The 
operatives became at once cheerful and healthy. 
After this I extended my observations to a number 
of small rooms and garrets. I found the same 
difference of condition in the occupants ; and, when- 
ever I succeeded in inducing the occupants of yellow 
rooms to use whitewash, I found a corresponding 
improvement in the health and spirits of the ten- 
ants ; and, in consequence, I respectfully suggest 
to the authorities, whether it would not be better to 
give up yellow as the principal tint in the interior 
of schools, hospitals, and asylums." 
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There are few persons who cannot testify 
to the depressing effect of what is vulgarly 
called yellow-wash. I was once in a house 
wholly lighted by violet glass. The effect 
was irritating and peculiar. I think I should 
have gone mad^ had I been shut up in it for 
any length of time. 

If the effect of color upon persons in health 
is so decided, its effect upon diseased or in- 
sane persons can hardly be exaggerated. 
Some years ago, some visitors went through 
a large insane asylum in a Western city. 
When they inquired how the patients spent 
the sabbath; they were surprised to hear that 
they seldom held religious services. Such 
services; it was said; uniformly produced a 
depressing effect. Surprised at this state- 
ment; they asked to see the chapel ; and were 
led into a large, ungainly room; with a pulpit 
close to the ceiling; heavily draped in black. 
It was at once asked if they had lately cele- 
brated any funeral service; but no I the 
pulpit had always been hung in black. The 
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visitors were no longer astonished at the de- 
pressing result of every attempt to hold 
public worship. It might have been pre- 
dicted from the first glimpse of the chapel. 
The attention of the superintendent was then 
directed to the height and color of the pulpit. 
It was suggested that a simple reading-desk 
should be placed upon the floor, and draped 
in cheerful green. The experiment was tried ; 
and nothing was afterward heard of the de- 
pressing effect of religious services. Next 
to sunshine, whether regarded as light or 
color, in its effect on health, it is natural to 
speak of fresh air. I do not use the word 
ventilation; for I do not wish to raise any 
question of pipes, flues, or expense. It is 
useless to remind you, that every healthy per- 
son ought to consume from twenty to twenty- 
five cubic inches of fresh air at a breath. 
What it is possible for us to learn is the 
free use of doors and windows, the necessity 
of a constant supply of pure air. Under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances, a 
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house can be kept sweet, if we will attend 
to this. 

It may be necessary to use a cooking-stove ; 
but doors and windows opened freely, after 
the preparation of a meal, will soon banish 
the noxious and suffocating odors that wait 
upon it. 

Under the effects of imperfect ventilation, 
the mind suffers before the body. When a 
hundred and forty-six gallant soldiers were 
thrust into a room eighteen feet square in 
Calcutta, a room it was impossible to venti- 
late, the Black Hole of your nursery-tales, the 
Jlrst result of the confinement was delirium; 
the needy a putrid /ever. There is but one 
objection to the free admission of the outer 
air in winter ; and that is, the high price of 
Aiel, and the consequent need we all feel 
of " saving heat." This " saving of heat " is 
a very false economy. It is easier and plea- 
santer to pay a coal-merchant than a physi- 
cian, or to be the victim of nervous depression 
and mental languor for half the year. 
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But, while I urge the free use of fresh air, 
I do not advise anybody to sit in a draught ; 
no, not in the hottest day. Few persons seem 
capable of making the proper distinction. 
The moral influence of ventilation, a thing as 
real as the psychological influence of sun- 
light, is a subject beyond our present grasp ; 
but when we consider the exasperating effect 
of a Boston east wind, the fretfulness engen- 
dered by a marshy air, or the quarrels and 
street-fights which attend the prevalence of 
the north wind in Buenos Ayres, we may 
well believe that the question has a moral 
side. 

To hear of the new Parliament Houses, 
where ventilation is carried to so refined a 
point, that, on state occasions, the necessary 
quantity of fresh air is filtered in through 
baths of rose-water or cologne, only saddens 
and depresses us, when we remember the 
crowds at St. Giles's gasping in a putrid at- 
mosphere, whose poisonous effect upon both 
soul and body they are incapable of estimat- 
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ing. Let tis gladly resign all state occasions 
until the comforts of daily living are supplied 
to the meanest labor. Good housekeeping is 
closely connected with ventilation. '^ Clean- 
liness," which, as poor Mary Lamb would 
have it, is the virtue "next 'to godliness,'* 
does much to keep air fit for breathing. May 
we not hope to see the time when good sense 
will take the place of an ostentatious love of 
show? If we cannot a£ford the time and 
labor which are necessary to secure the tho- 
rough cleanlineBs of carpets and curtains, we 
had &r better content ourselves with painted 
floors and shaded windows. If sunshine and 
fresh air are freely admitted into our houses, 
they will insure thorough cleanliness; for 
sunlight is a terrible tell-tale, and permits no 
accumulations. Closely connected with the 
use of fresh air is the use of fresh water. 
While the first secures the healthful comfort 
of the household, the other is essential, one 
would think, to the well-being of the indivi- 
dual ; but many persons take excellent care 
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of every thing belonging to them, except 
their skins. Purity of person is a very great 
help to purity of mind. Children should be 
trained to secure that entire cleanliness for 
every day which some persons reserve for 
Sunday or festive occasions. We cannot eat 
with pleasure, unless she who sits at the head 
of the table offers a hand delicately clean ; 
nor, loving children ever so dearly, can we 
welcome to our arms those who own no ac- 
quaintance with the morning bath. 1 have 
introduced the subject, however, only to say 
that it has another side. There are children 
who are injured by a daily bath. If a child 
have a thin skin, perspiring freely, and taking 
cold in every change of air, he should not be 
bathed oftener than once, or, at most, ttoice, a 
week, and then with cold or warm water, 
according to the idiosyncrasy of his own con- 
stitution. The bath increases the perspiration, 
and the ever-open pores invite the frequent 
chill. This hint will be found very useful to 
the mothers of croupy children. My own 
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(^ attention was first directed to the subject by 

1^ the late Dr. Warren. He told me, that, as he 

|)e had advanced in life, he had changed many of 

for his views in reference to bathing. He not 

ffg only thought it possible to bathe too often, 

^ but in unsafe ways, and with imprudent dis- 

gj regard of personal instincts. 

Q' ' Diet, of course, must always bear a close 

jQ relation to bodily health. It is a subject too 

extensive to be treated so near the close of a 
,g lecture ; but, on the other hand, popular 

y attention has already been forcibly directed 

J towards it. We may, however, consider some 

j I peculiar dangers. I am no fanatic : I believe, 

that by giving us fruit, flour, and spice, sugar, 
milk, and butter, God pointed the way to 
their use, and, still farther, to that refinement 
of use which delicate and skilful combination 
makes possible. Had man been intended to 
live without animal food, he would not have 
been surrounded by so profuse and tempting 
a supply of it, nor would the various condi- 
ments and adjuncts of its proper use have 
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been forced so early on the observation of 
half-civilized men. 

On the other hand, an excessive quantity 
must have an irritating effect npon choleric 
persons ; and, in hot weather or hot climates, 
appetite itself decides for the majority the 
question of fitness. Stimulants, such as 
coffee, spice, and fruit, seem to take its place, 
according to a divine law. Warm drinks are 
certainly debilitating ; nor is it well to pro- 
vide stimulants such as tea and coffee, or extra 
nutriment such as cocoa or chocolate, for 
young and healthy persons. Such drinks 
should be kept in reserve for the emergen- 
cies of mature or invalid life. Coffee proba- 
bly creates more neuralgia than any other 
single agent in the world ; and a little care- 
ful observation of its effect would astonish 
most parents. It is a powerful stimulant to 
digestion ; but, on the other hand, it greatly 
exaggerates all the natural secretions. When 
we consider how rarely we encounter a 
healthy organization, we see how carefully 
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such an agent should be watched. A great 
deal has been said about our national use of 
warm bread. Fresh bread, good in quality, 
and thoroughly baked, is not necessarily hurt- 
ful to a healthy person ; but how many people 
are healthy, and how much bread is light or 
well baked ? This is a matter which no one 
of us can imperatively decide for another. 
The greater part of the bread used by our 
middle classes is bad in quality, and not more 
than half cooked. I rather think, we inherit 
our genius for poor bread from our English 
ancestors. The English of the middle class, 
who have come largely under my observa- 
tion, seem to me to content themselves with a 
very poor quality ; while, among the French 
and Germans, bread is almost uniformly light 
and wholesome. It is not a valid objection to 
fresh bread, to say that it is less nutritious 
than stale ; for no sanitary law requires man 
to consume a given amount of nutriment at 
each meal. It is only necessary that he 
should eat food of which the relish and grate- 
4 
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fulness will insure the digestion, and the 
digestion his individual health. Beside this, 
climate has a word to say in the matter. In 
America, bread becomes either dry or mouldy 
before it would be thought seasoned in the 
old country. The English, who are our chief 
censors in matters of diet, cry out against 
French cookery ; but a carefully prepared 
and well-flavored French dish is certainly 
healthier than the heavy rump of half-cooked 
flesh, flanked by sodden jK)tatoes, which many 
an Englishman calls simple food. Such peo- 
ple want something to satisfy hunger, not 
any thing to gratify the palate; but both 
these conditions must be fulfilled before tho- 
rough digestion is insured. In urging upon 
you the careful and economical preparation of 
food, therefore, I advise you to look south 
of the Channel for your teachers. Simple 
food must not be carelessly prepared ; for 
nothing is plainer than that the healthfulness 
of food will depend very much upon its at- 
tractiveness. Too much cooking or too little, 
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too much butter or too little flavor, has spoiled 
many a well-meant dish; and the constant 
presentation of unattractive, half-flavored food 
has induced many a man to the habitual use 
of wine or liquor at his own table, who would 
never have dreamed of using it at his mother's. 
In this country, beside the bad bread, vege* 
tables are hardly ever sufficiently cooked; 
and little skill or care is used to make palatar 
ble such as are not in their prime. Thus, 

when green pease &11 like bullets upon the 

* 

plate, the French rural housekeeper knows 
how to turn them into a delicate soup, which 
would be a luxury at a royal table. When 
com or cucumbers are too hard to boil or 
slice, the first cut from the cob becomes, in 
her hands, a savory stew ; and the cucumbers, 
sliced lengthwise, tempt the passing epicure 
as an inviting fry. Such changes our farmers' 
wives consider too much trouble. Tomatoes, 
which may be cooked in fifty ways, are gene- 
rally served in two ; and all recooking of meat 
is, for the most part, wretchedly done. Bread- 
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crumbs should often take the place of the 
inevitable potato ; and every fragment of 
fat, gristle, or uneatable matter, should be re- 
moved before a second cooking. On gravies 
any sensible person might write a volume. 
Surely we can afford time to think of these 
matters, when we consider what an infinite 
wealth of beauty, variety, flavor, and fascina- 
tion God has lavished, like a tender Father, 
on the materials given us to use. Let me 
repeat, then, that our national sin consists, 
not in eating this or in eating that, but in I 

carelessly and unthankfuUy preparing what | 

we do eat. I was glad to find, in Lewes's 
recent " Life of Goethe," a particular . state- 
ment of the large amount of food which 
Goethe required habitually. Glad, because it 
may do something to correct the very preva- 
lent idea, that intellectual people do not wcmt 
much food. Nothing makes so large a de- 4 

mand upon the stomach as an active brain ; 
and no one requires a greater abundance of 
food than a faithful student or teacher. '' I 
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well remember," said one of the most intellect- 
ual women and able teachers in America, a 
short time ago, — " I well remember how hun- 
gry I used to be on arithmetic-days, when my 
brain was worked the whole time ; " and hun- 
dreds can echo the experience. 

And, lastly, let me say a few words to you 
in regard to activity. Not exercise ; for I do 
not mean a long, purposeless walk, taken morn- 
ing or evening, because you are told it is good 
for you. Not exercise ; for I do not mean the 
eternal swinging of tiresome dumb-bells, nor 
the leaping of five-barred gates, nor any of 
the absurd contrivances with which indolent 
men and women try to supply the want of 
active and useful living. I say, " activity ; " 
the free use of every muscle, nerve, and fac- 
ulty which God has given you. The spinning- 
wheel and loom have disappeared ; the needle 
is partially replaced by sewing-machines : but 
in every household fit work ofiers itself to the 
four hundred and fifty muscles with which 
each one of us is endowed. Their activity is 
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a source of the highest happiness, and their 
indolence of the most exquisite torment. If 
you do not find them their fit work, the tor- 
tured nerves will cry out for their employ- 
ment. Neither a man nor a woman is fully 
educated, who has not the complete control, 
and does not know the fullest use, of every 
muscle. The arms must be tested, as well as 
the lower limbs. Eowing, driving, and walk- 
ing are all good ; but sweeping, dusting, and 
bread-making are good also; neither, to ex- ^ 

cess. We all suffer from the effect of past 
ignorance and by-gone habits. Our ancestors 
used powder and pomade : so we inherit stifled 
pores and thin hair. The invention of tooth- 
brushes did not follow quick enough on the 
popular use of sugar : so many of us are in- 
debted to the dentist's furnace for our teeth. 
The hot-bed schools, which followed in the last 
century the first perception of the value of a / 

common education, have already increased the 
tendency to diseases of the brain. English 
statistics testify, that, out of every twelve 
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children who die, four are the victims of hy- 
drocephalus. We can all of us remember and 
boast of a grandmother, who could do ten 
times as much work as any of us ; who man- 
aged a dairy and forty cows as easily as we 
could pet a kitten or make a cheese-cake. So 
much the worse. With all respect to our 
grandmother, it is her fault : if she had not 
been overworked, we should have inherited 
more strength. She had none to give her 
children while she expended so much on 
wheel and loom and dairy. There is little 
doubt that the constitution of all New-England 
people has suflFered from the hardships en- 
dured in. the first century by their progenitors. 
To remedy such results, a knowledge of phy- 
sical laws is required, which is only just be- 
ginning to diffuse itself. We suffer from the 
long waists and tight-lacing of past genera- 
tions, as well as from the heavy skirts and later 
follies of our own time. It is possible, how- 
ever, for every woman to dress in a loose and 
healthful manner, without making any external 
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change which is likely to attract attention; 
and not only possible, but incumbent upon 
her. 

The laws of health once recognized, com- 
pliance with them will become possible, and a 
better state of things may be hoped for. But 
what are we.to do in the mean time, — we who 
bear a burden of disease and helplessness 
which has been accumulating for centuries ? 
Do what we will, we can never enter into a 
perfect inheritance, never know the full joy 
of complete health. The suflFering consequent 
upon mistakes has led us to some dim per- 
ception of the laws which have been broken. 
Only by implicit obedience can we recover, 
even for future generations, our lost estate. 

Meanwhile, in a healthy spiritual nature, 
we must find our compensation for the frailty 
of the flesh. In one of Mrs. Browning's po- J 

ems, Bertram says, in allusion to the hour of f\ 

his departure from a woman who had wronged 
him, — 

*' I charge my wvH to hold 
My body streogthened for the son.*' 
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Each of us must hold his body to its duty by 
the strength and courage of his soul. Pain 
must be borne, inability conquered, strength 
sought in moral power, inspired by a divine 
love. But this cannot be done in a moment 
of emergency: we cannot then cry out for a 
power never before invoked. We cannot ac- 
quire in a moment the control which results 
only from the careful training of every faculty. 
But, if we are faithful from the beginning, the 

> promise of God is sure, and no paroxysm of 
terror, no sudden exigency, can deprive us of 
the privileges secured by keeping our whole 
being under the control of reasonable and 
disinterested thought. 

Only twenty-three out of the hundred 
and forty-six soldiers confined in the Black 
Hole at Calcutta survived, to expiate, by slow 
putrid fever, the sufferings of that terrible 

> night : yet in the midst of its delirious ago- 
nies, as man after man fell dead upon the floor, 
every one of them recognized the voice of 
their beloved officer ; and not a man would 
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taste the water for which all were perighing, 
until he had had enough. See what the habit 
of obedience, enforced by; affection, did for 
these suffering men ; raising each one to the 
subKme heroism which past generations have 
been accustomed to expect from a Sidney 
alone. Will not the same force of habit con- 
trol refractory nerves and indolent muscles ? 
Will it not enable us to meet all phases of 
bodily ailment, of acute pain, or chronic ago- 
ny ? Every pang must be taught to know its 
officer ; every nerve to thrill in habitual sub- 
mission to a steady will, kept parciUd wiOh 
(he wUl of God. In pressing such conside- 
rations, not long since, upon a personal 
friend, she remarked that three things were 
essential to health, — plenty of air, light, and 
exercise ; a simple, well-managed diet ; and 
fuU occupation for the mind. This " fiill occu- 
pation for the mind " deserves to be considered 
under our present head, — the power of mind 
over body, of the officer over his privates. To 
get this control, it is necessary to occupy 
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the mind, not with the bodily suffering to 
be conquered, but with other things. The 
phrases, " I have not time to be sick," " I 
do not die, because I will not," have meaning 
in them; and nothing is so fatal as to be 
wholly occupied with one's bodily condition. 
This is the reason why sanitary establishments 
of all kinds, from the general hospital to the 
summer water-cure, so commonly fail of good 
results in chronic cases. People cannot get 
well who make it the whole business of their 
lives, and who are perpetually watching the 
effect of trivial experiments on their tortured 
frames. The world is full of work: when 
book or pen or quiet needle are forbidden, 
you may still foDow Florence Nightingale to 
the hospital, or Mrs. Fry to the prison ; de- 
liver lectures on health; nay, do any thing 
which your little world will smile at ; but do 
not sit down to brood over your own condition. 
Some years ago, a young girl was suffering 
from a severe affection of the optic nerve. It 
threatened total blindness, the physician said, 
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if entire rest were not secured; and, month 
after month, the poor girl sat without occu- 
pation, or walked without an object. An 
excursion into the country, where she was 
forbidden to carry book or pen, brought her 
to the brink of nervous desperation. " I might 
as well be blind as insane," she said, in relat- 
ing the matter long afterward. "I sprang 
from the carriage which had taken me home, 
and rushed up to my room. The first thing I 
saw lying on the bed was a huge volume 
of Tytler's History. ' For life or death,' I 
thought ; and, seizing it in my hands, I walked 
the room rapidly till I had committed sixty 
long octavo pages to memory; then threw 
myself down, and went to sleep." She woke 
the next morning freer from pain than she 
had felt for many months ; and, by moderate 
but constant occupation, she has continued 
for the last twenty years to keep an organic 
disease in abeyance. It is no fancy, that the 
use of a sick or diseased member serves to 
restore it to health. We all know that this is 
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true of rheumatism and sprains. It is true 
of much more serious affections also. The 
Russian hospitals have just thrown the sun- 
shine into the rooms of ophthalmic patients. 

Very recently, a physician ordered a lady, 
afflicted by an obscure spinal disease, to keep 
a recumbent position for three months. " That 
would kill me," she said; but he insisted. 
She waited quietly until his powerful reme- 
dies had begun to take effect, and then said, 
" Now I must take my case into my own 
hands. Come and see me, and give me your 
medicines, as heretofore ; but leave the matter 
of exercise to me. I shall walk across the 
room to-day.'* She did, and fainted : but the 
next day she walked across it twice ; and, in 
a fortnight, across the street. In a year, she 
was able to walk a mile ; and she now walks 
from three to five miles daily. A few weeks 
after she had taken the case into her own 
hands, the physician brought her a French 
medical journal, and playfully taxed her with 
having read the proofs. It contained an elabo- 
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rate paper upon her complaint; overthrowing 
the old theories, and advising the precise 
course she had pursued. Such illustrations ^ 

show you the benefits of mental resistance ; ] 

your own experience shows every day how 
pleasant occupation may drive away pain ; and, 
when phasard occupation cannot be had, use- 
ful occupation must be naade to do. Many a 
physician's skill consists in his application of 
this truth to his practice. Some years ago, j 

Dr. Warren was called three times in one day ^ 

to a patient suffering under a severe attack \ 

of spinal neuralgia. Finding that it baffled ' 

all his efforts, he sat down by the bed, and, 
asking a few questions about the pain, di- 
rected the sufferer's mind to the beautiful 
network of nerves over which it ran, till, in 
keen inquiry and stimulated attention, she 
forgot her agony, and fell into a deep and 
refreshing sleep. r 

These desultory remarks have been offered 
mainly for the purpose of bringing before you 
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what I had to say on Light and Color. If, in 
consequence of them, a single gleam of sun- 
shine should penetrate a single darkened 
chamber, the lecturer may well be satisfied ; 
but should they prompt you to more careful 
, observation of the trivial facts of your daily 
life, or even to more careful deductions from 
facts already gleaned, then, indeed, I should 
have cause to congratulate myself and you. 



\ 



'* Mt Ibotstepe paye the donds with flm ; fhe caves 
Are filled with my bright presence ; and the air 
LeaYes the green earth to my embraoeB hue. 
The sunbeams are mj shafts, -with which I kill 
Deceit, that loves the night, and fears the day. 
All men who do, or even imagine, ill, 
Fly me *, and, from the glory of my ray. 
Good minds and open actions take new might ; 
Until, diminished by the reign of night, 
I feed the clouds, the rainbows, and the flowert. 
With the ethereal colors. The moon's globe, 
And the pure stars in theUr eternal bowers, 
Are cinctured with n^ power as with a robe. 
Whatever lamps on earth or heaven may shine, 
Are portions of one power, which is niine.'* 
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